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From the Bookshelves 


Religion and Culture. By Christopher Dawson. New York, 

Sheed and Ward, 1949. $3.50. 

This volume contains the Gifford Lectures for 1947. 
The lectures consist of an expansion and illumination of 
the central thought of all of Christopher Dawson’s works 
—‘religion is the dynamic element in culture.” This 
Roman Catholic English scholar has been described as 
a social historian whose writings are respected by both 
philosophers and historians. 

“Religion is the key to history. We cannot understand 
the inner form of society unless we understand its religion. 
We cannot understand its cultural achievements unless we 
understand the religious beliefs that lie behind them.” 

Culture is defined in a way that will appeal to many 
American social scientists, “an organized way of life 
which is based on a common tradition and conditioned by 
a common environment.” Mr. Dawson believes that reli- 
gion has been the most influential force in the formation 
of cultures. In this connection there are interesting refer- 
ences to Islam. 

In the present world situation, Mr. Dawson observes 
evidence of both a “non-moral will to power served by 
inhuman techniques and a religious faith and a moral 
idealism which have no power to influence life.” 

“The recovery of moral control and the return to 
spiritual order have now become the indispensable condi- 
tion of human survival. But they can be achieved only by 
a profound change in the spirit of modern civilization. 
This does not mean a new religion or a new culture, but 
a movement of spiritual reintegration which would re- 
store that vital relation between religion and culture which 
has existed at every age and on every level of human 
development.” Benson Y. Landis. 


The Power of Freedom. By Max Ascoli. New York, Farrar, 

Straus and Company, 1949. $2.75. 

Dr. Ascoli, an Italian scholar who has recently been on 
the graduate faculty of the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York, opens this work by putting the label 
“liberal” on himself. He then elaborates by writing that 
he admires the authors of the Federalist Papers, also 
Edmund Burke and Alexis de Toqueville, and stating that 
he has been more influenced by Aristotle than Plato. 

In this book Dr. Ascoli aims to “prove two points”: 
1. The position of democracy is “far stronger than we 
know.” 2. Our strength is dangerously hindered because 
our thinking about democracy is both “obsolete and cliché- 
ridden.” 

He observes that “Americans are legitimately hurt 
whenever they are told that they cannot contribute any- 


thing but power and resources (dollars), they are ex- 
tremely ill at ease whenever it is up to them to make 
workable for foreign peoples the principles for which 
America stands.” 

America has the great things to contribute that the 
world needs in addition to doilars—‘ freedom, rights, the 
worth of the human person, national independence.” What 
we need is only “to be more thotoughly aware of the 
values for which we stand.” “I believe that freedom. . . 
is the propulsive power of civilization—a power that men 
have the ability to release and to control. I also believe 
that this power can drive the men of our time to goals 
so high and so good that we can only dimly discern them.” 

Dr. Ascoli then develops this conception of freedom 
in a world under “the shadow of communism.” In the 
course of his discussions he makes an able defense of the 
United Nations. Despite desolate headlines, “new prin- 
ciples are gradually coming to be recognized as supreme 
laws of the international community.” It is through the 
U.N. that the “new politics” is emerging. Powerful forces 
are unleashed directed toward improvement of social 
standards, The U.N. is gradually persuading governments 
to accept sew standards. Dr. Ascoli believes that the 
U.N. will thrive and grow “provided it does not develop 
into a government.” Thus his book runs counter to much 
current talk about “world federalism.” | 


Northern Farm: A Chronicle of Maine. By Henry Beston. 
New York, Rinehart and Company, 1948. $2.75. 


Henry Beston’s sense of values and his discourses on 
the religious significance of the earth make this farm 
diary meaningful. The urban world is portrayed as “con- 
venient and artificial.” The machine age has never been 
able to manufacture “a natural joy of earthly living.” 

“Summer is the season of motion, winter is the season 
of form” in the countryside. “The countryman counts the 
presence of water as a living and flowing power of the 
earth.” 

“How wise were the ancients who never lost sight of 
the religious significance of the earth. ... When farming 
becomes purely utilitarian, something perishes. . . . If 
we are to live and have something to live for, let us re- 
member, all of us, that we are the servants as well as the 
masters of our fields.” 

In the midst of today’s disorders, there is a vague hope 
among men “for a community to live in and live with.” 
If community is to be achieved, it must be, Mr. Beston 
thinks, by laboring from the family outward to the village 
and then beyond. 

“What has come over our age is an alienation from 
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nature unexampled in human history. It has cost us our 
sense of reality and all but cost us our humanity... . 
With the slow burning down of the poetic sense together 
with the noble sense of religious reverence to which it is 
allied, man has almost ceased to be man.” 

Mr. Beston, who was editor of The Living Age and on 
the staff of the Atlantic, now lives on the Maine farm 
which furnishes the incidents from which his reflections 
spring. B. Y. L. 
Farming and Democracy. By A. Whitney Griswold. New 

York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 1948. $3.00. 

Family farming “is still the outstanding form of indi- 
vidual economic enterprise,” Professor Griswold of Yale 
concludes after reviewing the agricultural situation in the 
United States. This is “its strongest claim on democracy.” 

The author accepts as satisfactory a definition of the 
family farm as one “on which the operator, with the help 
of his family and perhaps a moderate amount of outside 
labor, can make a satisfactory living and maintain the 
farm’s productivity and assets.” Such a family farm 
“affords scope for a citizen to live and work more or less 
on his own terms, to develop the initiative and resourceful- 
ness, the sense of responsibility and the self-respect that 
have always and everywhere been considered among the 
greatest assets of democracy.” 

If we count these as assets of democracy, then, thinks 
Professor Griswold, “we will support family farming as 
we will all socially constructive individual enterprise.” 
But “the question is, do we really believe in free enterprise 
in these vital terms?” We say so “in all our state papers, 
on every possible occasion. . . . But do we mean it?” 

The available evidence shows, according to Professor 
Griswold, that “family farming as we now define it is 
not doomed by technology.” We have the knowledge to 
“save” the family farm, the only question is whether we 
will have “the will to do it.” 

What is needed is reemployment of large numbers of 
farmers and farm laborers in non-agricultural pursuits, 
and a “reallocation of productive resources within agri- 
culture.” But these goals are not attained by “arbitrary 
rewards in a free-for-all among pressure groups or by 
the rain of subsidies on the just and the unjust.” Further, 
“they are nut promoted by agrarian particularism.” They 
can be reached “by a national belief in full production, 
fuli employment—and full democracy.” ¥. i. 


American Spiritual Autobiographies. Edite is Finkel- 
This volume is made up of brief autobiographies by 

fifteen contributors with an introduction by Dr. Finkel- 
stein. In this introductory essay Dr. Finkelstein lifts high 
our anticipations: “The spiritual autobiographer serves 
as defendant, as advocate, as prosecutor, as witness, as 
judge, and jury, and adds to these the offices of observer 
and reporter... .” 

Readers who turn to this collection, taking the title 
literally or hoping for the fulfillment of Dr. Finkelstein’s 
definition, will meet with some disappointments. The 
authors represent varying backgrounds and form a limited 
cross section of American life. “Born of slaves, of genera- 
tions of freedom, in lands overseas, in families long estab- 
lished here, the writers include scientists, scholars, educa- 
tors, some active in public affairs, all representative of 
widely differing philosophies and religious views.” 

In content the essays are equally diverse. They range 
from illuminating accounts of spiritual development by 
George N. Shuster and Rufus M. Jones, the perceptive 


evaluations of personal spiritual meanings by Mrs. Mary 
K. Simkhovitch, the devout personal reminiscences of 
Mary McLeod Bethune, and the thoughtful exploration 
of the spiritual relation of art and artist to life by William 


G. Constable, to essays that are little more than accounts | 


of interesting and useful service presented with varying 
degrees of liberal and humanistic motivation. 

However, as Dr. Finkelstein points out, “each author 
records external forces as major influences in the forma- 
tion of his character ; each recognizes his general spiritual 


outlook as a preponderant influence on his conduct and | 


thought. . . .” The recurring evidence of relationship be- 
tween spiritual development, early training and experi- 
ence in spiritual reality, where such are recorded, presents 
a challenge to the Christian church and the Christian 
family. 

Again quoting Dr. Finkelstein, “As the anxieties of the 
immediate present obtrude themselves on our attention, 
even in the reading of these narratives, we may wonder 
whether they do not contain a key to the riddle of our 
time. They suggest that our age is witnessing neither a 
Sophoclean cycle of inexorable fate, nor a simple acciden- 
tal comedy of errors, but rather a profound and logical, 
yet altogether interceptable, tragedy of character.” 

Agnes H. Campbell. 
Take Up Thy Bed And Walk. By David Hinshaw. New 

York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948, $2.75. 

Institutions as well as individuals can become proper 
subjects for biographical study. Take Up Thy Bed 
And Walk is not merely a history of the founding, pro- 
gram and activities of the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled in New York. It is the biography of the In- 
stitute as a living organism, affecting the lives of those 
who turn to it for help, the communities in which they 
live and, in a larger way, influencing the rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped in the United States. 

Founded in 1917, the Institute has enabled some 25,000 
persons to overccme to some extent the handicaps which 
bound them and has encouraged them to take a partici- 
pating place in their homes and in the work that they 
are able to do. This study of the Institute is an inter- 
pretation both to those who are physically disabled and 
to those who can or should help in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram by providing opportunities for those who are trained 
to do constructive work. A. H. C. 


Out of Exile. “ee Sjahrir. New York, John Day 


Company, 1949. $3.00. 

The former Premier of the Indonesian Republic writes 
of his experiences in prison and in exile from 1934 to 
1942 because of his Nationalist activities in the ’thirties, 
and, more briefly, of the war and early postwar period. 
Naturally, this is no balanced account of either the Dutch 
colonial policy or of Nationalist action. But it does 
make clear some of the reasons for the Indonesian strug- 
gle for independence. Mr. Sjahrir, it may be noted, 
was not an extremist; he had lived for years in Holland 
and had married a Dutch woman. The first part of Out 
of Exile is composed of excerpts from letters to Mrs. 
Sjahrir during the period of exile and imprisonment. The 
latter part describes briefly the author’s activities during 
the war and just afterward. 

He was always anti-Japanese, even when in the be- 
ginning the Indonesians were generally pro-Japanese be- 
cause they were anti-Dutch. This period did not last 
long. Soon the people learned that they “had to endure 
indignities worse than any they had known before.” This 
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led to a still greater development of national self-con- 
sciousness among the Indonesians. 

At a time when the question of Indonesia is to the fore 
in public attention this volume should interest many. They 
will need, of course, to remember that it tells only one 
aspect of the story—but a very important one. 

Inez M. Cavert. 
Religion Through the Ages. Edited by Herman F. Bell and 

Charles S. Macfarland. New York, Philosophical Library, 

1948. $5.00. 

This is an anthology of the writings of philosophers, 
theologians, essayists, dramatists, historians, and poets. 
The writers are all theists—Stoic, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. 

Mr. Bell, who is an accountant by profession and au- 
thor of an earlier work, An Introduction to Theology, 
states that the contributions to the anthology were selected 
from readings of forty years by the method of assembling 
“religious writings that mirror or set forth truths be- 
lieved.” There is no attempt to “discuss the various ele- 
ments or doctrines of belief.” The emphasis is on posi- 
tive, satisfying, inclusive beliefs. 

This Protestant layman opens his work with Fenélon 
and closes it with St. Augustine. He finds place for the 
works of John Bunyan, Thomas Carlyle, Immanuel 
Kant, Goethe, Victor Hugo, John Calvin, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and many others. 

Dr. Macfarland, general secretary emeritus of the 
Federal Council contributes “Prolegomena and Interpre- 
tation,” stating that this collection from great writing 
reveals what he stated in one of his earlier books: “Re- 
ligion is not a mere epoch in the upward rise of man. 
It is an everlasting reality.” a Fi. 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By R. H. Tawney. 

New York, Penguin Books, 1948. 35 cents. 

Professor Tawney, an English economist, first made 
this historical study for the Holland Memorial Lectures 
in 1922. It has since become one of the important works 
on “the development of religious thought on social and 
economic questions in the period which saw the transi- 
tion from medieval to modern theories of social organi- 
zation.” 

Dr. Tawney has written a new preface to the reprint 
edition. He notes that nineteenth century England ac- 
cepted “with an unquestioning assurance” the doctrine 
that “trade is one thing, religion is another.” A long 
series of events has led to acceptance of the thought “that 
the institution of property, the transactions of the market 
place, the whole fabric of society and the whole range 
of its activities, stand by no absolute title, but must jus- 
tify themselves at the bar of religion.” 

Professor Tawney also sums up criticisms of his own 
and Max Weber’s studies since the first publication of 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism in 1926. There was 
obviously “action and reaction” between religious and 
economic forces in the period considered. “Religion in- 
fluenced, to a degree which today is difficult to appre- 
ciate, men’s outlook on society. Economic and social 
changes acted powerfully on religion.” | 


Pastoral Counseling. By Seward Hiltner. New York and 

Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $3.00. 

“This book is intended as an introductory survey of 
pastoral counseling” defined as “the attempt by a pastor 
to help people help themselves through the process of 
gaining understanding of their inner conflicts.” It in- 
volves the assumption that “the parishioner senses that 
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something is wrong, and at least in a measure that the 
difficulty may be seen within himself.” “It proceeds by 
understanding, and not by agreement or disagreement.” 
It helps another person to help himself. “It involves 
clarification on ethical issues, but not coercion,” and a 
“real respect for the parishioner, and does not proceed 
through use of a bag of tricks.” 

In regard to procedure, “the counseling process focuses 
attention on the parishioner’s situation and his feelings 
about it.” It “proceeds through real understanding on 
the pastor’s part of how the parishioner feels about the 
situation, and through communication of the reality of 
that understanding,” and “when conflicting feelings 
emerge . . . the pastor aids the parishioner in clarifying 
the elements of the conflict and their relative pull upon 
him.” “The parishioner should be free to express or 
withhold any statements about his feelings.” 

Mr. Hiltner discusses the difference between brief 
and extended counseling. As a usual rule the pastor will 
do only brief counseling because of the limitations of 
time and of training. At all times the pastor will be aware 
of the need to refer parishioners to other types of coun- 
selors who can meet needs that he cannot. Various 
types of therapy and goals of therapy are discussed. 

There is a section on laying the groundwork for coun- 
seling through pastoral calling and casual contacts, 
through the other offices of the ministry, such as preach- 
ing and church administration, and through general edu- 
cation of parishioners on the need for and availability of 
pastoral counseling. There is a section on the use of 
religious resources such as prayer, Bible reading, devo- 
tional literature, and the sacraments. Appropriately the 
book ends with a chapter on how the pastor can develop 
his skill in pastoral counseling and his understanding of 
the dynamics of personality from his practice, from aca- 
demic courses, from personal therapy, from reading, and 
from clinical training. Paul B. Maves. 


Introduction to Economic Science. By George Soule. New 

York, Viking Press, 1948. $2.50. 

With all their getting, economists must get realistic 
understanding if economics is to be changed from a phi- 
losophy into a science, according to Mr. Soule. In a 
compact book of 150 pages he has provided both an an- 
tidote for the dogmatist and a primer for the initiate. 

During the past two or three decades economics as a 
science has taken a long stride ahead. Mr. Soule be- 
lieves this has happened “mainly because for the first 
time in history economists have been provided with large- 
scale and reasonably accurate access to the facts of eco- 
nomic behavior. . . . The process is a long way from being 
completed yet, but it has gone far enough so that at least 
it ought to be reported.” His book is a readable and in- 
formative report on some of the resulting “pay-dirt” 
which constitutes the basis of the “new science of politi- 
cal economy.” 

According to Mr. Soule, the fundamental job of the 
realistic economist is “keeping books for all the people.” 
He is concerned with the “ups and downs of business” ; 
explains “how money appears and disappears”; analyzes 
some popular and unpopular theories of “private enter- 
prise in fact and fancy,” including a brief outline of the 
“Keynes revolution,” without benefit of mathematical 
equations. 

In presenting an introduction to the newer economics, 
Mr. Soule has concentrated on a description of its prin- 
cipal tools—beginning with that extraordinary new en- 
tity, the nation’s economic budget, and including other 
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significant compilations of data such as national income, 
measurement of production per se, as well as per worker 
and per unit of capital, the central bank mechanism in 
relation to the supply of money, etc. 

The reader of this volume will not thereby be con- 
verted into a “new” economist. He will, however, ob- 
tain a new view of the language of the day which will 
enable him to read the daily newspaper more intelligently 
and in many respects identify more clearly his own stake 
in the issues constantly up for debate at both national and 
international levels. 

While picturing the possibilities of the “new” approach, 
the writer is frank when considering the “great unan- 
swered question” as to its use. ‘Economic science has 
at last begun to give us the mental tools by the use of 
which national economic policy can be something better 
than an expression of prejudice and something more sub- 
stantial than a day dream.” 

But will the tools be so used? “We still do not know 
whether the kind of society we have is capable of mak- 
ing good use of the new science of economics.” At this 
so-called “disinflation” point in our economic develop- 
ment, it is not hard to agree with Mr. Soule that “the 
first experiment in enlightened and voluntary economic 
government is at hand.” Elma L. Greenwood. 


The Family, Its Function and Destiny. Edited by Ruth 
S600" Anshen, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
This book is Volume V in a Science of Culture series 

and is made up of contributions by scholars and specialists 

in many fields. The purpose is to bring insights from 
various intellectual disciplines to focus on the family and 
its place in the cultural life of mankind. 

Part One deals with patterns. The first chapter is 
on the subject of the family in transition, showing how 
the family feels the impact of the stresses and changes 
of the present-day world. Following this bird's-eye 
view of the family in our time, the second chapter 
sketches the natural history of the family. To give cul- 
tural breadth and scope, the next chapters present valua- 
ble interpretations of family life against a variety of back- 
grounds in different areas of culture; in Islam, China, 
India, Russia, Latin America and among the Negro peo- 
ple of the United States. 

The second part of the book is devoted to structure 
of family life, particularly in relation to the psycho- 
logical structure of individuals, and attraction and ten- 
sion that arise in interpersonal relationships in the fam- 
ily. There are chapters on the social and emotional as- 
pects of the family, the break-up of families, population 
and family planning problems on a world scale, educa- 
tion in the family and the relation of family life to hous- 
ing and community life. Inevitably there are divergent 
treatments. 

Practical suggestions are offered for the strengthening 
of marriage, such as restoring meaning to the marriage 
oath, restoring reason to its primacy over emotions, reform 
in divorce legislation (without specifying what it would 
be), restraint of hasty marriages and restoration of social 
responsibility. 

A valuable chapter is concerned with religious values 
in the family, taking account of the relation between 
religion and the social environments of families. Espe- 
cially valuable is the consideration of religion in its bear- 
ing on the experiences which make up the main structure 
and substance of family experience, such as work, play, 
love, birth, death, planting, reaping and the hearth, at- 
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titudes toward one another, meeting problems, building 
personal relationships, creating personal values and build. 
ing a philosophy of life in family terms. The function 
of the family in transmitting a spiritual heritage is recog. 
nized and also the supreme contributions of religion in 
giving a sense of God, of his purposes and his care amid 
the ordinary affairs of life. Leland Foster Wood, 


Constitutional Dictatorship. By Clinton L. Rossiter. Prince. 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1948. $5.00. 

The author of this discussion of “crisis government 
in the modern democracies” is a member of the depart- 
ment of government in Cornell University. The theme is 
the “temporary dictatorships” authorized by the Roman 
Republic, France, Great Britain, the German Republic of 
1919-33 and the United States. 

The work is opened with questions written by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in a message to Congress in 1861: “Is there 
in all republics this inherent and fatal weakness? Must 
a government of necessity be too strong for the liberties 
of its people, too weak to maintain its own existence?” 
If Mr. Lincoln had lived in 1942, thinks Mr. Rossiter, he 
might well have rephrased the question to read; “Can 
a democracy fight a successful total war and still be a 
democracy when the war is over?” 

President Lincoln supplied his own answers to the ques- 
tions of 1861 with a series of “unusual actions” that in- 
dicated that in all republics there has not been “this in- 
herent and fatal weakness.” He demonstrated that ex- 
traordinary measures could be taken to preserve the 
union and the essential liberties of the people. 

Mr. Rossiter believes, however, that severe tests may lie 
ahead ; that crises may occur more frequently in the future 
than in the past. Thus the question of constitutional 
dictatorship is likely to be “one of the urgent problems.” 
He also writes: “The positive state is here to stay, and 
from now on the accent will be on power, not on limita- 


tions.” 


Organizing for Community Action. By Clarence King. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. $3.00. 

Clarence King, who teaches community organization 
at the New York School of Social Work, has written a 
handbook useful to both professional social worker and 
volunteer. The title of every chapter is in the form of 
a question. Most chapters contain “case material” re- 
lated to the question. The illustrations cited are practical. 
Several read: “Forming the Cotton Community Center,” 
“Dale County Hires a Red Cross Secretary,” “Miss 
Foster and the Foreign Born,” “Miss Curry’s Encoun- 
ter with Mrs. Gunn.” Mr. King states that “all the il- 
lustrations of community action in this book are drawn 
from actual occurrences, but the names of most places 
and persons have been changed. . .” a i. 


Everyman’s United Nations. Prepared by the Department of 
Public Information of the United Nations. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1948. $1.00, paper; $1.50, 
special library edition. 

This is a handbook that answers questions regarding 
both the structure and the activities of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. It tells what the United 
Nations is, its purposes and principles, its functions and 
powers, its history, its legal capacity, its voting procedure, 
and how it is financed. 


This handbook is valuable for teachers, lecturers, stu- 
dents, study groups, libraries. It is not a “primer,” but 
it should be of use to the citizen who simply wishes an 
1; 


introduction to the United Nations. 
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